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BOUT half a mile out from the city of Tigds, the capital 
of the large province of Kyeng Sing. there is a ring- shaped 
rilge varying in height from 100 to 200 feet. The in- 

terior of the depression, inside the circular ridge, has an undu- 
latiy.g, tolling surface and bears every appearance of having once 
heen ihabited.. Broken pieces of tiles and pottery are abun- 
dant. Stones are stil found on the ridge, some of them in such 
rositions as to suggest that they are the remains of a parapet 
which once surmounted the crest of the ri.ige, thus utilzing it as 
x wall erectid by nature for the protection of those within. Its 
circular form has gained for it the nan e of Tal sang which 
mears Moon wall. The circles only broken, in three or four 
places, by depressions which answer well to the sites of city gates, 
ard at cach of which there are stones with round sockets in 
them to eonvince us that doors once turned on these stony 
hinges. ‘The whole interior is now sparsely covered with a 
growth of trecs which furnish ample shade, and this, with a thick 
s_t carpet of sod, makes Tal sung a pleasant place in which to 
spend an bour on a warm day. 

Many of the families in the neighborhood claim that their 
ancestral homes were once witbin the walls of Tal sung, and a 
nere speculator might be so bold as to conclude that the walls 
once gave their protection to a considerable population. And 
aivong these sites one, in particular, is always pointed out to the 
visitor of to-d: y, connected with which is the following legend. 

There once lived in this great province of Kyeng Sing a man 
named Si who was very wealthy and was in addition blessed 
with three promising sons. Charmed with the béauty and 
attractiveness of Til sung as a site, he built a house there for 
himself and fannly and m soved into it. On the first night of his 
cecupancy, however, he had a dream in which an old man ap- 
peared hefore bim and demanded : 


‘Wuat great person are you who dares to come and steal 
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my ground—I who have had possession of this site for thousands 
of years! If you make haste to leave here to-morrow, I[ will do 
you no harm, but if not, I will seize and carry away vour wife 
and children.”’ 

Unterrified Mr. Si replied indifferently, “All land he'ongs 
to our king for the use of his loyal people. Who are you, then. 
who claims the right of eminent domain for yourself? Are you 
greater than the king? I certainly will not leave my house here 
at your command; so help yourself if you can.” 

On the next night the strange threat seemed to be fulfilled, 
for Sii's wife died, and on the following night the old man ap- 
peared again in a dream to Mr. Si and repeated his command, 
saying: “If you do not leave at once I will carry off your 
eldest son.” 

Bat Mr. 8ii firmly replied, ‘‘Man’s life is determined bv 
heaven, and how can you destroy people at your pleasure? I 
shall remain whereI am.” On the three following nights death 
repeatedly visited the home in Tal sung, taking away the three 
sons successively and leaving Siti alone in the world. 

Not long afterward again, in the dreams of the night, the 
old man appeared to the afflicted householder and said, threat- 
ening: “Now you certainly will clear out from this place!”’ 

But Sit replied as before, “I will die rather than leave.”’ 

Then the old man gave up in despair. He acknowledged 
himself beaten and said, “Who can do anything with sucha 
fellow as you? for you fear neither man nor spirit. And besides, 
what you said is true. I have no power to kill or to keep alive, 
for man’s life is determined by heaven, and the deaths of your 
wife and children were due not to iny power but to the divine 
decree. Henceforth you shall live and prosper on this site. I have 
come to tell you I will vacate to-morrow.” 

And the next day as Mr. Si was attending to bis house- 
hold affairs, suddenly the hillside was rent and a large serpent 
with protruding ears and a body like a house beam came fear- 
lessly out, followed by little serpents too numercus to count. The 
old serpent and his brood looked Mr. Si in the face and then 
surveyed the surroundings, as might a proprietor about to leave 
his estate, after which the royal snake and his numerous family 
disappeared into a neighboririg lake and were seen no inore. 

After viewing this strange event the broken-hearte! man 
went sadly back to his house and sat down in the lonely room 
where once wife ard children had kept him company. About 
sunset he was surprised by the appearance, at the door, of a we- 
man with a bundle on her bead, who besought bim to give her 
lodgings for the night. Going outside to her he discovered that 
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she was a person apparently twenty years of age with a face as 
clear as jade and hai curled like the waves of a picture—alto- 
vether a being of extraordinary loveliness. eplying to her re- 
quest he said, “A great calamity has befallen this house; my 
wife and children are all dead and I alone am left. What lady 
is this who has ventured to come to such a place?” 

The woman replied: ‘] too have met wisfortune and the 
lord of my house is dead. Not being willing to perish solitary 
in the flower of my youth, I have started on this journey, but 
have no destination in view. Having come thus far, the day 
being spent I can go no further. I there is no harm in my 
being here I will rest for the night and pursue my journey to- 
IMOrrow. 

To this Mr. SG agreed and the woman cast her bundle 
down in the room and sat down to rest. He then told her that 
if she had decided to remain for the night she had better prepare 
food to eat, and, acting on the suggestion, the woman speedily 
prepared a very appetizing meal and the two sat down and ate 
their fill. When morning came, however, Mr. Su, completely 
conquered by the winning manners and loveliness of his strange 
visitant, prevailed on her to remain and become his wife, and she, 
equally drawn towards him, consented ; and who shall he so bold 
as to say theirs was not a match made in heaven? 

Twin boys blessed their union, ard, one after another, eight 
sons were born and grew up to manhood. ‘lhey were persons 
of extraordinary appearance and of most unusual intellectual 
power and knowledge of the classics. Their examination for 
literary honors was a uniqve event, for the eight young men all 
passed at the same Civil service examination and each took the 
higbest degree that could be conferred. Jintering upon office, 
they advanced from rank to rank, passing thro all the grades of 
office in the palace and in the province, until finally the eight 
brothers were at one time governors of the eight provinces of 
Korea and their honorable name was favorably known through- 
out the nation. Then the king became suspicious of their re- 
markable success and prosperity and sent the roval grave- 
searcher to investigate their antecedents. He having secretly 
examined the site upon which their house was built announced 

that the location bad in it the making of kings. ‘Therefore the 
king removed their house and made Til sung an uninhabited 
hill. He also stripped the eight brotbers of all rank and office 
and reduced them to the level of the common people. As for 
Tal sung it bas remained an unimbabited hill until the present 
day. 
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KOREAN PROVERBS. 


UCH of the wisdom of the Eastern people is wrapped 
up in their proverbs and pithy sayings. Much of eth- 
ical and econ.mic truth is thus conserved. It is only in 

the amplification of the Confucian code that the Korean becomes 

prolix and tiresome. In othe: lines of ethical thought he is as 
sententions as he 1s diffuse in that. It is refreshing to find 
amidst the dead flatness of Confucian commentary some truths 
sharply definod and clearly drawn, neatly and incisively ex pressed. 

In the following atte:npt to tabulate some of the more strik- 
ing of the orean } roverbs it will be noticed that in nearly 
every case the higher truth is illustrated by reference to the 
conunon things of life; that there is no generalization and that 
the result aimed at is eminently practical. 

It will be notice:| that some of these proverbs are of such 
a nature that they do not appeal to the delicacy or taste of our 
more refined sensibilities, but they cannot be omitted without 
seriously impairing the integrity of tle list and in so far render- 
ing it unfit for scientific uses. ‘Ile first one that attracts our 
attention ,becauss of its regrettable applicability is, 

a5 4 tel sol act 

“He ate so fast that he choked.’ 

To u3 this means nothing more than is on the surface, but 
the Korean means by it that the man to whom it is applied tried 
to get rich so fast that he over-reached himself and deteated his 
purpose. It is speciaily applied to provincial magistrates who 
are so anxious to “make hay while the sun shines” that they 
pass the point of endurance and find themselves ousted from 
their position by a popular demonstration, which, on account 
of the laxity in the administration of juctice which prevails in 
Korea as in China, is the last court of appeal. 


*. ZARA 
“A flower that isin bloom in the morning withers by noon.” 
This is a ters2 way of expressing the truth that a too pre- 
cozious child is apt to perforin in aiter yeurs less than his pre- 
cocity promises. It is commonly applied to children who show 
unnatural aptness in the memorizing of Chinese characters, 
which occupation is of course the very one to overstrain the 

mind of the child. 
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| PLA SP ORB of 

“You cat recover an Br TOW that you have shot but not a 
word that you have spoke 1. 

This-proverb explains itself. It is particularly applicable 
to the Koreans, for archery is perbaps the commonest out door 
sport of the upper middle class. 


a eg es a ol | 
“It you don't keep your fence mended the robbers will get 
in’ means that a single fault spoils a mars reputation. 
‘Their virtues clse, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.” 


EB ey 

“AS broken mirror is useless.” 

This is the Korean’s subtle Way of expressing the idea that 
a tainted mind can perceive nothing truly, but is hound to dis- 
tort and misrepresent. 


°. 37a a 
“A inab who stands behind a wall can see nothiug else. 
In the Korean sense this is the precise counterpart of cur 
word “book-worm.” It represents a man who bas spent his 
ile in the mere acquisition of Chinese characters to the neglect 
of everyting else. He has piled a wall of words up before bim 
beyond whic +h he cannot see. 


$2.4 0) 233} 

“It is casy to hurt yourself on a stone that bas sharp cor- 
ners’ means to t e Korean that a violent tempered mall 1s an 
uncomfortable companion. A truth that is unfortunately not 
confined to the peninsula. 

8, Fy a 

Honk on the lips but a sword in the mind.” 

The man who flatters to the face will slander behind the 
back. ‘This 1s a general synonym for hypocrisy, and a very 
expressive one too. 


. SAL aol] Be 2 al 2} 

“In making a mountain you must carry every load of sand 
to the very last. *s 

This proverb expresses the IXorean idea of the value of finish- 
ing touches. Nothing is thoroughly praiseworthy that is not 
htoroughly done. ‘This proverb is directed against-the too com- 
won Korean babit of /atsses faire. 


9) 
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0. 9} BH SA Sec} es 

“If you try to save time by going across lots you will fall in 
with robbers.” 

This is one of the most characteristic of all the Korean 
proverbs. It contains the keynote of the conservatism of the 
once “Forbidden Land.” The long way around presents some dif- 
ficulties but nothing compared with those of leaving the beaten 
track and “cutting across”’ itis not a proper inference from 
this proverb that highway robbery is very common iv Korea. 
On the contrary, it is comparatively rare. It sometimes Lappens, 
however, tbat when the crops are very bad, people in cer- 
tain districts, driven by hunger to desperation, adopt this lawless 
mode of obtaining a living. The professional highwayman is 
practically unknown in this country. 


1h TAMAS US 2H Sts 

“It is better to live on a mountain than in a well.” 

These words give expression to the deep seated love of 
travel and observation which is a national trait of Koreans. To 
those who are not acquainted with the customs of the Korean 

ple this must sound strange, fora Korean rarely leaves the 
undaries of his native land excepting on very urgent business, 
but within those boundaries there is a vast deal of travel. Every 
well-to-do Korean is at some period of his life a traveller, and it 
would probably be within truth to say that there is no other 
country of similar size where the people, as a whole, are more tho- 
roughly acquainted with the geographical details of their own 
country. ‘l'his is the more retnarkable since the paucity of good 
roads renders travel exceptionally difficult. On the other hand, 
of course, the slowness o! the pace reuders possible a more thor- 


ough knowledge of details. 


2 Bebo] |S hae 

“There is no smoke without some fire.’’ 

Koreans mean by this that even the best of deeds do not 
escape the misrepresentation of the slanderer and the gossip. 
The statement made in this proverb is not literally true, but to 
the Korean who uses only wood and grass for fuel it is true so 
far as his observation goes. 

coe: utter — with which Koreans profess to look 
u — y, is forcibly, tho coarsely, expressed by the words 
“Dog's ung wrapped in silk.”’ oe , 


3 FSAY 


“Tf there is a channel, the ship can go.” 
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This proverb is used to illustrate the fact that if you do a 
man a kindness, you will make a way to his heart. [t was pro- 
hably the sinuousness of Korean river channels that saggested 
this thought or perhaps the difficulties of coastwise navigation 
which is rendered precarious by the immense number of islands, 
the high tides and the consequently snitting chan-=els, 


6 Bo] HF Ey BAO} ef 

“Tf the carpenter stretches the cord tignt it will make a 
straight line.” 

This refers to the inked marking cord which the carpenter 
stretches across his timber and snaps in order to make a 
straight line, and the proverb means that if you rebuke an 
untruthfal man it wili make him honest. If this is true, it is to be 
regretted that so little rebuking has been done. It would be a 
cheap way indeed to make men honest. If, as is said, “‘Excep- 
tions prove the rule” it. mast be confessed that this rule is 
thoroughly proved, 


5. CS YA Sets TIIAASs| It 


“Tho a dyke be a thousand yards thick a pin hole is 
enough to cause its destruction ”’ 

This is another of the many ways of impressing the same 
truth that is contained in the proverb “If you don’t keep your 
fence mended the dogs will get in,” 1t.¢. the damaging effect of 
a single fault. This proverb gathers point from the fact that in 
Korea, as in all these rice growing countries, irrigation is of prime 
importance and the dykes and ditches require the most sedu- 
lous care. 


18. APL 


“Tf the source of the stream is muddy the whole course 
will be muddy.” 

This expression is common enough in western countries as 
well, but Koreans apply it in an entirely different manner. 
They mean by it that if the master of the house is bad it gives 
the tone to the whole housebold and they will all be bad. We 
would say not necessarily so, ut the same patriarchal govern- 
ment, where disobedience to parents is almost unknown and 
where the father holds in his hands the power of life and death 
over bis children, makes this proverb vastly more true than we 
can conceive possible, judging by western standards. If the 
patriarch of the fanily does wrong it is not for the younger 
inember of the fannly to find fanlt, but they must uphold him 
in it and shield him as much as possible froin all evil conse- 
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quences. This is to a certain extent an excuse for the relent- 
less Gnanner in which the family of a criminal is hunted down 
and included in lis punishment. It is taken for granted that 
they condone his crime. Everv crime is considered a family 
affair. This acts as astrong deterrent influence. No doubt 
many @ An, who would otherwise eo wr yng. is held hack by 
the knowledge that his famiiy would suffer with hie: were he 
detected. This proverh, therefcre, underlies the whole punitive 
system of the kingdorn. 
17. BO] 3] She] 3-2 2 of a} 

“If you use attractive bait. the fish will bite tho it kills 
them.” 

To the Korean this means that if you pay a-servant well 
he will work himself to death for vou. The point of this pro- 
verb is lost upon us, for with us servants usually receive fixed 
wages, but in Korea almost everv gentleman has one or more 
slaves who of course receive no fixed wages but only presents. 
froin time to tune. as the master sees fit. If he consider hinself 
ill used he will do as little work as possible and escape punish- 
ment. bnt if lis master is fenerous he will do Ins hest to deserve 
his favor. 


18 ES] IPL a] el el Tee <I] Qc} 

“Tf the mast is broken the shin drifts.” 

Here the world or human society is represented as a slup 
and honor as its main-n ast, and it follows that with the deca- 
dence ot honor the fabric of society will be disintegrated and be- 
conie corrunt, 


19, SA} AF ae 


“Don't mourn over a broken vase”’ is the exact counterpart 
of our common saying. “Don’t cry over spilt milk.” It is an 
exhortation not to grieve over that which is without remedy. 


20. RAOULT Y 

‘‘A blind man adnurine the contrast between blue and red.”’ 

The Koreans. use this phrase in ridicule of anyone who 
pretends to know all aboxt something « f which he 1s profoundly 
ignorant. It i aimed at pretended wisdom. 

21. FFE VR DSS SolA | OY ms yl ct 

“The man who has once been frig!itened by a tortoise will 
start whenever he sees a kettle cover.” 

This ts nearly equivalent to our saying “a scald d cat shuns 
the fire.” Korean kettles are ordinarily rather large and each 
is fitted with a round iron cover which when lying on the ground 
bears a not remote resemblance to the back of a tortoise. 
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0, BZIt SAS of7pz} 
“All roads lead to Seoul” is the exact counterpart of our 
“All roads lead to ome,” meaning that in whatever way a 


thing is dene the result is bound to be the same. 


28, BE] PYASA LEE Yeh 

‘Tho the Heavens fall there will be found some nieans of 
escape. ‘Thisis the Korean way of saving that even the greatest 
difficulties are always gotten over in some way or other.. We 
never exnerience the worst possible, 


>, AL EY AF oe ofS eh yeh 

“AVill vou sit‘irom evening until morning to see the old 
moon rise?’ 

This is a neat way of finding fault. with one who allows 
the anticipation of some future pleasure to stan! in the way of 
lis present activity. [t ig the correlative of the biblical s:atem ent 
—'‘Sufficient anto the day .is the evil thereof.” 

25. APA AS O) Abo Sy SY SAYS Ol et 

“If you are in the valley and want to see’ the’ new moon 1n 
the west vou must climb the hill.” 

[In other words—Don’t wait for work to come to you. Go 
to it. In accomplishing anything good effort is necessary. 

26, ols 

“The dead tree blossoms.” 

We can hardly imagine a more -bighly poetical- way of 
saying that success was achieved where only failure was expected. 


7, AHH RIF L BR o| eh 
‘The opposite idea and an equally 
looked like hlossoms 1 in the distance tu 
white mold of decay.” 
[t is almost solely in their proverbs that the port side of 
the Korean character comes out. 


28, AS YS +A) FS 54) 4 
‘*Porum in Seoul is the same as ya/fassa in the country.’ 

The word forum means balf-month or mid-ménth, while 
the word ya/fass2 means fifteenth of the. month. The former 
is used exclusively in Seoul while in the provinces the latter 
prevails. The proverb means the same as our expression, “A 
rose weuld s:nell as sweet by whatever name you called it.” It 
emphasizes the insignificance of name3 as compared with the 
objects they signify. 


29. Fe] La] Ao ES OPP oP Sep 


‘Don’t make the baby’s outfit before the weddinc.” 


oy one is “*What 
t to be only the 
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quences. This is toa certain extent an exense for the relent- 
less Gnanner mm which the family of a criminal is hunted down 
and included in his punishment. It is taken for granted that 
they condone his crime. Every crime is considered n family 
affair. This acts as astrong deterrent influence No doubt 
many & man, who would otherwise go wrong. is held back by 
the knowledge that his famiiy would suffer with lie: were he 
detected. This proverh, therefrire, underlies the whole punitive 
system of the kingdo'n. 


17, BO) 3} eA Fe A of 
f you use attractive bait. the fish will bite tho it kills 
Pe 
To the Korean this means that if yon pay aservant well 
he will work himself to death for vou. The point of this pro- 
verb is lost ‘upon us, for with us servants usually receive fixed 
wages, but in Korea alinost everv gentleman has one or more 
slaves who of course receive no fixed wages bat only presents. 
from time to tune. as the :master sees fit. If he consider hi: self 
ill used he will do as little work as possible and escape punish- 
ment, bnt if lis master is generous he will do his hest to deserve 
his favor. 


13 SES] 2I x14 8] TPS <] Yc} 

“If the mast is broken the ship drifts.” 

Here the world or human society is represented as a ship 
and honor as its inain-nast, and it follows that with the deca- 
dence of honor the fabric of society will be disintegrated and be- 
come corrunt, 


19, S$ 3] ARE 


‘Don't mourn over a broken vase”’ is the exact counterpart 
of our common saying. “Don’t cry over spilt milk.” It is an 
exhortation not to grieve over that which is without remedy. 


20. ABARAT Y 


‘A blind man adnurine the contrast between blue and red.’’ 

The Koreans use this phrase in ridicule of anyone who 
pretends to know all aboxt something «f which he is profoundly 
ignorant. Itimaimed at pretended wisdom. 

1. AFAR AS YWSUA SRDS Yt 

‘The man who has once been fric!:tened by a tortoise will 
start whenever he sees a kettle cover.” 

This is nearly equivalent to our saying “a scald sd cat shuns 
the fire.” Korean kettles are ordinarily rather large and each 
is fitted with a round iron cover which when lying on the ground 
bears a not remote resemblance to the back of a tortoise. 
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0, BZItSA-S of7pz] 
“All roads lead to Seoul” is the exact counterpart of our 


“All rowls lead to Rome,” meaning that in whatever way a 
thing is done the result is bound to be the same. 


28. Bhs lA SA A S311 heh 
“Tho the Heavens fall there be found som¢ nieans of 
escape. ‘Thisis the Korean way of saving that even the greatest 
difficulties xre_ always gotten over in some: way or other.. We 
never exnerience the worst possible, 


4. AY EY eho ZFS Y el yeh 

“\Vill vou sit'irom evening until morning to see the old 
moon rise?” 

This is a neat way of finding fault with one who allows 
the ariticipation of some future pleasure to stan! in the way of 
Lis present activity. [t ig the correlative of the biblical s:atem ent 
—'‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

25, ALSL AS ©) abel] Ya Sv. af-2 0] Bh 

“If you are in the valley and want to see the’ new moon in 
the west vou must climb the -hill.” 

[n other words—Don’t wait for work to come to you. Go 
to it. In accomplishing anything good effort is necessary. 


26, al ¥. =O] EF 


“The Sead tree “blossoms.” | 
We can hardly imayine a more -nghly poetical- way of 
saying that success was acliieved where only failure was expected. 


7, YARH SBI S BR ol eh 
‘The opposite idea and an equally 
looked like blossoms in the distance tu 
white mold of decay.” : 
It is almost solely in their proverbs t 
the Korean character comes out. : 
os, AS BSH ASS S44] 4 
‘*Porum in Seoul is the same as ya/fassa in the country.’ 
The word forum means balf-month or mid-m@nth, while 
the word ya/f7ssa means fifteenth of the.month. The former 
is used exclusively in Seoul while in the provinces the latter 
prevails. The proverb means the same as our expression, “A 
rose weuld s:mell as sweet hy whatever name you called it.” It 
emphasizes the insignificance of name3 as compared with the 
objects they signify. 


29, Fe] Lalo ES pAb PS ch 


“Don’t make the baby’s outfit before the weddinc.” 


al one is ‘‘What 


bat to be only the 


at ‘the pon ide « of 
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This is the somewhat ultra: mannet in which the Koreans 
express the idea contained in our “There’s inany a slip ‘twixt 
the cup and the <i or that still more expressive one iv which 

ble are wa not to enumerate their chickens previous to 
their incubation. 


30, AB SA ors =} 

“The blind man stole his own hen and ate it.” 

In other words “He stole a march on himself.” ‘This pro- 
ve.b calls attention to the great number of blind people in Korea. 
The number is much less than in Japan but far greater. than in 
western countries, It is due of course tc the great. prevalence 
of scrofulous diseases. 


1, SEUY YB obok et 
“If you want to know how deep the river is wade in and see.”’ 
This proverb expresses the profound truth that if you want 
to find out what a man’s disposition is all you have to do is to 
stay with him and you will soon find out. 


32, f° &B 


If the Koreans want to say that a man will not listen to 
good udvice or heed a timely warning they say “He receives 
instruction into a cow’s ear.” 

The keenest and Neatest proverb that can be found in the 
whole list is the one whith is couched in the Korean words. 


: 08, ABV A. 


This means by intérpfétation “The character wo/ written 
on deer’s skin.” ) 


‘The Chinese which the Koreans call wo/ is - 
Now this character on a deer’s skin illustrates a vacilla- 
ting man who never his mind, and whom anyone can 
easily inflgemee. Deer's skin when properly tanned is much like 
heavy chamsois leather, very pliable and capable of being 
stretched in any direction. Ita pece of deer’sskin on which the 


character [9 is written be stretched vertically the character 
will become 7, which is quite a in meaning from FH. 
Then if it be stretched laterally it will assume its original shape. 

We venture to say that it would be difficult to find a more 


fitting simile for .weak vacillating man, the character J is so 
thoroughly helpless and so thoroughly under the control of any- 
one who takes the piece of deer’s skin in hand. 
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GOLD MINES AND MINING. 


INCE time began the search for gold has been unceasing. 
Leaving out the gambling in stocks connected with the 
business of mining, there is no cleaner work to which man 
turns his hand. The independent miner encroaches on no one’s 
rights, and his success or failure does not depend, asin the ma- 
jority of businesses in this world, on the rise or fall of other men. 

It is not of success or failure, of fate or luck, that 
this is written, but merely a few paragraphs about gold in 
Korea, and esnecially concerning some deposits, both rumored 
and real, which lie in the Unsan district, 100 miles north of 
Pyeng: yang. 

We have all of us beard more or less of the gold in Korea, 
and many of us have seen the bartering with it that is constantly 

ne 2S ee As to the amount an- 

y obtained there is, of course, no sure way of knowing, and 
it may be anywhere from 500,000 to 3,000,000 dollars, more or 
less. The latter figure, in gold value, is an estimate recently 
made in an American paper. As to the localities where it is 
found the one alluded to is perhaps the known, but we 
deposits (the further off ore is from the more 
the reports) are said to be worked in the north-west tenitny 
tributary to Gensan. A considerable quantity is brought into 
usen hear—in Japan—that the southern part of the 


Seecrer 


bably in other places. 
of mining here dates ev lates baok bat twenty years. In no 


Glosgcyet ban GGanities Wotheupial dank ly sacliecs saptiall 
Parte two methods of mining which are carried on by the 
Koreans are the “placer,” which is essentially the sams, in: 
ning out the gold, as is seen the world over, and the ‘“‘crushi 
powaenng of the quartz and the washing out of the gold. 
; interesting, considering its crudity. The pentagon 
el-Cain, and some who are not, are able to recognize gold- 
quartz or rock, and his Korean sons are no less primitive 
g the gold than Tubal was himself. When a company 
is concerned, considerable work on a vein can be done in a day. 
Hundreds have been known to be at work on one small vein. 


‘aia 
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The ore is dug out, pried out and blasted out. A quartz mine 
consists, in appearance, of merely a bole in the ground large 
enough: to readily almit aman. On peering into it we see that 
after going down a few feet it slants off and turns. ‘This con- 
tinues and the zigzag order does away with two necessities of 
modern mining—one the lift or windless or elevator, the other 
the bracing-posts and timbers necessary in large tunuels and 
shafs. ‘The ore is brought out in sacks on the backs of Koreans, 
and then it is crushed between large stones rolled back and forth 
by four, six or eight men, »ccorJiing to the size of the crusher. 
‘lhe powder resulting is still turther crushed and then it is washed 
atid panned and the free gold taken out. The most common 
sight, however, is to see indiviluals sittiug on a bard stone rub- 
bing to powder a stone which may bave twenty, thirty or fifty 
per cent in it. ‘bey rub it to a powder and wash the gold out. 


‘The placer process, in which as many as 3,000 Koreans a e 


said to have been at work, is the e:siest and most common 
inethod. On questioning a nuner as to what he is getting you 
receive, of course, a minimum estimate; but from twenty cents 
to a dollar or two a day in good diggings 1s accepted as truth. 
On entering the small valleys in the north, a newcomer is struck 
by the’ many large mounds, hke buge ant-lills or unkept royal 
graves, lining the little rivers. ‘These are the washed-over gravel 
and dirt, which bas yielded no one knows how much gold. A 
large lot of gravel, depending on the number of men working 
together, is collected into one place near the bank of a stream 
and the washing begirs. ‘A shallow wooden tub, two or three 
feet in diameter, first receives the dirt. "Water is mixed, tbe tub 


vis floated and rotated. The heavier particles, of which gold is the 


heaviest, settle to the bottom; the others are wasbed off and 
thrown away. As the dirt disappears and the residue becomes 
small we notice considerable black sand, in the midst of which, 


in a successful panning, we see the shining specks of gold. This 
black sand is quite heavy and is iron pyrites or disulphide of iron, 
which has gold disseminated thro it, but as far as I know, the 
Koreans get but little more than the free gold. The process of 


ting the free gold from the large mass of pyrites is very 


tedious, but tosee the glittering gold, tho but in pin-points, lends 
a fascination to the business thut is pleasurable and exciting. 


the control of the king; and the experiment in the north under 
his direction and for his interest is, so far, merely an attempt to 


The gold mines and mining in Korea are absolutely under 


see if one, and that the simplest, form of crushing ore will pay. 
The business arrangements are, of course, to the mutual advan- 


tage of all concerned. 
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That the natives get gold and get it in considerable quan- 
tities, is undisputable, but we also kiow that the Chinese on the 
Pacific coast of the United States get gold and get rich in places 
which bave been deserted by Americans. It is easy to speculate 
about something of which we know nothing and so about the, 
gold in Kerea. 

The gold here is as yet practically undeveloped and the 
localities where it may be found in paying quantities unknown. 
There are also other metals. Lron, coal, copper, and others are 
found, but no market and no company with the privilege and 
money to develop them as yet. ‘Time, bowever, and reform 
and advancement, which is sure to come sometime, will bring 
all these lights hidden in the hills out. 


J. Hunter Wents, M.D. 


‘The gold mines at Unsan; the district above referred to, are 
now being worked by au American company, under concession 
fron: the Government dated June, 1595. Prospects are said to 
be good. <A similar concession has been obtained by a Russian 
subject, for operatiors in the Ham-kyeng province, but work 
there bas vot yet been commenced. The difficulty in ascer- 
taining the exact value of the gold discovered arises in large part 
from the f:ct that gold being duty-free, does not come under the 
eognisance of the Customs autborities. Owners, however, are 
required to declare, for statistical purposes, all gold exported, 
and in this way, alter making large allowance for clandestine 
shipments, a very rough estimate can be formed of its amount. 
During the ten years from 1887 the valne declared has amounted 
to nearly $11,000,000, Of this total Gensan exported more than 
a half, the rest being divided between Chemulpo ard Fusan. 
Nearly all, in the form of gold dust, goes to China and Japan. 
There is reason to believe, that with more systematic working, 
the quantity of gold extracted is steady increasing.—Ep. K. &.) 
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AMONG WOMEN OF CITY AND COUNTRY.* 
is necessarily a brief one, and a record of small 


Y 
thoes only, but among these little things I find many 
occasions for thanksgiving to God. 

The first two months of the conference year were given up 
to the effort of gaining strength for more effective service here- 
after. Two months in China were pleasantly and, I think, profit- 
ably t. It was good to meet with workers in other parts of 
the vineyard, and to rejoice with them over victories won for the 
Master. It was best of all, bcwever, to come back to our own 
me ped ong and resume work among these people whom we love 
so well. P 

As will be readily cc njectured, work accumulated during 

the long absence, and the gathering up of the dropped threads 
has been a somewhat serious matter, and bar occasionally sug- 
a doubt as to the real aivantages of vacations. 
Work was not at a standstill while we were away. Miss 
Harris was present at the Sabbath school services, and rendered 
valuable assistance. Mrs. Busteed looked in upon the women 
occasionally, at other times, which was u source of great encour- 
agement to them. My Bil le women, Mrs. Ni and Mrs. Kim, ap- 
parently did their hest to: keep up the interest among the people, 
the former giving daily mstruction tc euch as came to the com- 
pound, and the latter visiting from house to bouse. 

The work since my return has been carried on after the 
plan of the preceding year. ‘The gates are open at all times, and 

woman who so desires can come for instruction any day in 
the week or any hour in the day. Hundreds have availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered, and we hayé geod evidence 
that many have become true Christians. Fifty new mames have 
been added to our rolls and many others manifest an interest 
which we expect will develop into church membership later on. 

Beside this irregular teaching there. have been two services 
each week when the women have met by themselves, and our 


* This report was presented by Mrs. Scranton to the annual meet- 
y ys toate Mission and is deemed. worthy of a-wide reading. 
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side of the chapel also has its full representation at five weekly 
public services when the pastor or native helper officiates. 

Sometimes the ple. come to us from long distances, 
The good seed of the kingdom is being sown in the many ham- 
lets and villages surrounding Seoul, and we believe the day is 
not distant when true worshippers will be found in them all. 
Nearly every woman among os seems to feel it to be her busi- 
ness to bring somebody else intw the fold. 

Our ‘ial Syeng dav school has not increased in the num- 
ber of permanent pupils, Daring the yeur several new ones, at 
different times, have found us, only to be ily withdrawn 
when the neighbors taunted the parents about sending their 
children to a Christian school. We do not despair, bowever, of 
having, by and by, as many as our limited sy ace can accommodate, 
But notwithstanding the smallness of our numbers, we regard 
the school a success. Our girls are makiog progress in their stud- 
ies, and best of all some of them give evidence of being gen- 
uine Christians. They have recently, of tlieiw own accord, com- 
menced to hold prayer-meetings by themselves, going to each 
other’s houses for their little services. One of our girls is so 
very good that the Koreans think she will soon die and go to 
heaven. She has # genuine /ove of prayer and is most earnest 
in her prayers not only for herself but fo: others. Not long since 
during school hours, she suddenly exclaimed, ‘““The Holy Spint 
has come down into my heart. I want to pray.” ‘lhe father of 
this girl is, at times, somewhat intemperate in his iiabits, which 
is a great grief to the daughter. She does not fail to remonstrate 
with him, a most unusual proceeding for a Korean. She says 
to him, ‘*Why will you not truly believe in Jesus and not drink 
wine any more?” Not long since he made us tie promise that 
he would do as sbe wished, but whether he will be true to lis 
promise remains to be seen. We hopeand pray that the. little 
child may lead the father into a right life. 

More and more calls come to me to do country work. Even 
Aogai, the place of somuch discouragement in past years, has sent 
the request for us to resume teaching there. I am happy to be 
able to report the names ot five women from that locality who 
appear to be in earnest about living according to God's com- 
mands. 

We continue to hold our weekly meetings at Tong-mak 
and much interest is manifested. The work at this place hai 
its beginning among the women, but it bas at last reached the 
men, and now every Sunday both men and women are found 
in our congregation from this village; and the word has gone 
forth that Tong-mak will require a church of its own. Many Ro- 
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manists are there, as well as others, who put obstacles in the way 
of those who desire to become. Christians. One young woman 
for some months met with great opposition from her husband. 

He forbade her to attend the meetings, and threatened her wit): 
nunishment if she persisted in.doing so, She bore it for a time, 

but finally told him if he wonld not allow her to be a Christian, 

she wonld go out from the home, She would be a Christian 
even tho she were compelled to beg her breae. The bus- 

hand finally relented, and she now comes and goes i!) peace, and 
last Sabbath Rishop Joyce administered the nite of haptisiu to 
her and her hoy and she went bome rejoicing, 

A little interest has also sprung up at Yong-sur, | have 
not visited the village, but there are alu.ost always « few wo- 
men from there in attendance upon our Sabbath services. 

I have made but one trip into the country at munch dis- 
tance from Seoul since last annual meeting. Miss Harris has, 
however, been twice in my stead. At the time of my going I 
was particularly im pressed by the changes which had cccurred 
since my first country trip. At the first. we were compelled to 
stay in the inns. This time we were entertained in the houses 
of Christians with the exception of two nights. Even the inns 
were tidier than we found them when we first went. We preach 
salvation from dirt as well as salvation tro: sin wherever we go. 
The women are told if they are going to be Jesus’ disciples they 
must be cleaner and look a great deal nicer than their neighbors 
who are strangers to Him. I think our words even in regard to 
these matters are having some effect, tho the e is still room 
for great improvement. 

Everywhere we went we found the religions interest deep- 
ening. Crowds came to listen to the teaching. and some I am 
sure listened. to profit. We find very few in the country who 
have any’ knowledge of letters, bit they really try to remem- 
ber what they are taught, and in many instances repert our 
words over and over again after us, with the hope that they 
may become firmly fixed in their minds. I try to impress upon 
them the possibility of their learning to read for thenuselves. 
and the ambitions of some have been so stirred that I think 
an attempt to do so will be made, tho I am well aware 
that the task will be a difficult one until proper teachers can be 
provided. 

One old woman, who had beard ber son read one e of the 
Gospels, or portions of it. said, “Why, there is nothing. in that 
book to throw away. ’ What, a pity she cannot read it a// for 
herself, 


The country women (as i in Seoul) are ondiasily shut ou 
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from instruction, except whén the foreigner is with them; but in 
one village a woman bad somehow heard the men singing, 
“There isa fountain filled with blood,” and when she came to. 
see us she asked us to “Sing about that dying thief.”” Another 
very earnest woman told about herson who was ‘‘determined 
to do the doctrine,” and said, “Shall not the mother do it also?”’ 
Another wornan testifiel that sinee she hed become Jesus’ dis- 
ciple there was “no more quarreling in ber house.” Another said, 
‘*The old heart is all dead.” 

At the village of Te-ko kai it seemedas if almost everyone 
desired to lead a new life, but at one of our meetings, after a 
time I observed one woman from whom I bad heard nothing. 
I asked her what she thought about this doctrine and what 
she was going to do about it. She replied she “did not think 
about it at all. It was no cone*rn of hers.’ I soon Jearned 
that ber husband was a Christian, but she had deliberately 
determined that she would not he one, and nothing which we 
said seemed to move her. She apreared more hardened and 
indifferent than any other person with whom I ever came in 
contect. - 

We bad evidence the next morning, however, that the Holv 
Spirit can break the heart of stone. She came and confessed 
of her own accord that she had begun to think and bad that 
morning for the first tine “prayed.” I am expecting, when 
next I go there, to bear that she too bas beco:ne a member of 
the bousehold of faith, 

One feels, when in the country among these simple, honest- 
hearted people, like staying with them always, and oh! how 
much they need to have us stay with them. I greatly long for 
the time to come when our missionary force shall he large enough 
so that we can spare one or two for cur southern work which 
is so full of interest and encouragement. Schools, too, should be 
established at once, not for children only, but for the mothers 
as well. 

The fields, wherever I;have been, are “white.’ We only 
lack the laborers. 


M. F. SCRANTON. 
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ROADS. 


AVING been asked to say something-about agriculture, 
especial.y for the eye of Koreans, 1 prefaced what | had 
to say by wniting that we must not forget the roads, for 

if they are ».ot good the produce of the !and cannot be economi- 
cally trans) orted to» marketable point, excepting m the rare 
instance where there is communication by water. The roads 
must be above hich water mark, and be well drained, in order 
that they may be in condition for use at all times of the year. 
And they should be made of the best available material, and 
with as httle gradient as possible, as we shall see in the follow- 
ing remarks. ‘Ibe word road is herein used as adapted to vehi- 
cles as well as to animals, for wheeled velicles to transport the 
farmers produce are far more economical than the Korean 
packing process upon the backs of bulls, ponies or men. An 
instance will explain my meaning. A farmer lives, sry, ten 
English nules from Seoul or other city where the produce of his 
land is marketed. A whole day will necessarily be consuined by 
a loaded bull in making the round trip. If fuel is the burden it 
will sell for 3,000 cash, one balf of which is consumed -in the 
hire and maintainence of the boy and bull. Whereas, during 
the same time, had a dray or wagon been used, the account 
would stand somewhat thus. lLct us assume that a properly 
constructed dray, with broad tires, is used. The bull will haul 
upon the dray from five to ten times as much in weiglit, de- 
pending upon the character of the road, as one bull would carry, 
making one round tripa day. The load will sell for at least 
15,000 cash. Deducting the expenses for boy and bull and 
wear und tear of dray, there would reniain nearly 13,500 cash, 
instead of 1,500 cash, to say nothing of the loss of time an! the 
wear of the animal, were the same produce marketed on packs. 
And tie difference in favor of the wheeled vehicle would b« still 
further increased if a two-horse wagon instead of a dray were 
used, for a two-horse vehicle would weigh but little more than 
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a one horse vehicle and one boy would take care of both animals. 
There is a gain in one day, at least a saving, of $2.40 by using 
a Wheeled transport. ‘There would be a possible similar saving 
forevery article of produce of the farm, far from or near a market. 
For every 100 acres near Seoul, assuming an average yearly 
produce, there would be a saving of about $200, in thus trans- 
porting its produce to market. ‘i hat is, within a radius of ten 
miles from the centre of the city, there should be, were the land 
thus divided and only half of it cultivated, about 250 such 
farms, or a saving upon all of them of nearly $50,000 each year, 
Were this subject pursued throughout the kingdom, the saving 
would be shown to be so enormo.s that Korea with such eco 
noice possibilities would be rated asa rich, instead of a poverty- 
stiicken country. These roads. should be so improved by the 
governinent as to permit the using of wheeled vehicles on all the 
main Oves near this and other cities. And if Koreans must con- 
titiue to memorialize, this is a subject that memorialists well might 
consider. ‘The roads once made, if by the supineness of the 
government they should not be kept in repair, the farmers them- 
selves, within the radius aforementioned, should have in saving 
from transport each year $1,000 a mile for repairs of roads, 
assuming the principal ones to number seven. But only a small 
fraction of this would be required each year to keep the roads in 
repair, if at first substantially constructed. 

Ihere are other reasons, besides the one given, for having 
practicable roads at all seasons. ‘They afford ready and easy 
communication for persons and all kinds of industrial animals 
between cities, towns, and villages, for ordinary purposes or for 
the government to reach them in case of an emergency, asin times 
ol famine, insurrection or wholesale robbery, But roads are not 
all alike, for the material with which to construct the best kind 
is uot always economically available. An average size horse 
which may pulla heavily loaded car upon iron rails can pull 
only two-thirds of same upon asphalt pavement, one-third on 
Belgium block, one-seventh to one-thirteenth on cobble-stone, 
depending on its condition, one-twentieth on ordinary earth road, 
and one-fortieth on sandy roads. If the sand is dry less than 
1,100 pounds will bedrawnm. lven when wet only about 1,500 
pounds. ‘Therefore one will seek some other material besides 
sand of which to make a road bed. Even earth road, if a little 
moist, Is Dearly as bad as tlié dry sand, while on the average 
earth bed the horse may draw 1,500 pounds. But, on earth in 
the best condition, 3,600 pounds may be drawn, showing the 
needs not orly of having good quality of earth—not too sandy 
nor too clayev—but of having it kept in the best condition. 
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If broken stone be the road bed, in the best condition, the 
horse may draw 6,700 pounds and even if in very bad condition 
he may draw nearly 2,000 pounds, as raibs do not mjure the 
road bed as when it is twa:le of pure earth. Broken stone or 
macadam then shouid be the road bed sought, where practicable 


and the expens2 of presorving it is not. prohiditory, nor is it much 


oreanter than suitable earth. When once a road is made, it :nust 
he kept in the best condition througbeut its length, for if there 
isany part of it, however small it may be, that is in bad con- 
dition, te load upon the wagon must be so reduced as to satisfy 
the conditions of the worst part of the road. If only 1,100 
pounds can be drawn at that point, that fact determines the 
weightot the load for the entire road length, just as tle weakest 
link measures the strength of a chain. 

Another thing must not be forgotten in making roads, along 
which heavy loads are to be drawn. For every crease in the 
grade of one per cent, that is, a rise of one foot per 100, there 
must be a decrease of about twenty per cent in the weight of 
the load tauled upon an earth road. Rather than rua the road 
on an ascent necessitating such a decrease in the load it will 
often be economical and practicable to avoid it by running along 
a level course, tho lengthening the road considerably. ‘T'o give 
a general idea how much a road may thus be economically 
lengthened, let me say that it has been estimated that, disre- 
garding time, the horizontal length of road may be increased, 
to avoid a five per cent grade, from forty to seventy times the 
height. The rule may be stated in another way. Not conaid- 
ering the increaséd cost of the long road over the short one, as 
we need not, it the covernment makes them, it wil! be economi- 
cal, in order to avori a gradual rise of 2590 feet in a mile on an 
earth road, in hauling produce to market, to follow a three mile 
road around the base of a hill. 

Wm. Mok. Dye. 
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HE word Messiah, used throughcut the Syriac New Testa- 
ment, ismentioned ip an edict of Té-tsv1 g of the Tang dy- 
nasty asa distinguishing characteristic of Cc bristianity. A 

Buddhist work lately brought to light states that the Nestorian 
Papas, Adam, who in A.D. 78] bad tle Syrian inscription cut in 
store, assisted the Hindoo Pradjna in the translation of a Bud- 
dist work. The work from which this statement Is taken is 


the EL ICM Ze FEAL BF Aated, probably, A.D. 785 to 804, 


Predjna arrived from Kapisha m nortbern India by sea at 
(snton and reached the capital in A.D. 782, the year after the 
S\rian monument was erected. Adam did not know Sanserit 
nor did Pradijna know Chinese. They joired their forces to 
enlarge their knowledge of languages. ‘They presented their 
book to the Emperor, who accepted it but said in bis edict that 
Adam or Er ye should, by his principles, hand down the teach- 


ings of Mis hi bo while-Pradjna taught the doctrine of Buddha. 
The em pero: thought they ought to distimguish very clearly 
how they differed from each other in their systeis of belief. 
Happily, this edict has been preserved and lately brought 
to light in Prof. Schlegel’s Zung Fao, published at Leyden, as 
also in the HYansen Zass/i, a monthly magazine in English and 
Russian, published at Tokio. Irom it we learn that the Nesto- 
rlans gave active assistance tothe buddbists in the work of 
translation from Sanscrit at the capital of China in the eighth 
century. It was near the end of the eighth century that Nesto- 
rian nissions flourished in north-eastern China. At the begin- 
ning of the tenth century the Turkish and Tungus tribes broke 
into Nortb China and founded varioas dynasties. One of these, 
the Kietan or Liau, belonged to the ‘| ungus race and ruled in 
north-eastern China from A.D. 916 to 1119, Their western cap- 
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ital was Ta-tung fu in Shansi. ‘Their wnung was, so far as we 
can judge, given them with the belp of Buddtist and Syrian iis- 
sionaries. lt was like the writing ot the Kin ‘lartars, who in fact 
copied it largely. The writing of both races was pnncipally 
Chinese with modifications. In the Liau history refeence is 
made to the Kietan janguage end writing in chapters 26. p 3, 
aud 22 p.3, among others. ‘The emperor had 20.0. siiver 
inedals or badges on which were Chinese and Kietan insciip- 
tions. They were given to high officers as evidence of 

a special commission to transact business of importance. In 
sacrifices to deceased emjerors a gold image represented the 
emperor or empress, and offerings were m ade to it. This wor- 
ship of images hud been tau: ht these races by the Buddhists who 
at the same time instructed them in writing and in the use of 
books. In the seventh century Jacob, Bishop of dessa, arranged 
the points for Synac writing mm the following nanner:— 


7 a " 


** Cc . O 


Also wa e and u. 


He cannot, however, have ‘been the inveitor ct i ayste: , fcr 
the marks must have been long im use. In the eighth ce ntury 
Theophilus of Edessa introduc d the Gieek vowels. 


A = @a | = 3 
3 = 6€ O = Oo 
a “es 
It was the former of these tu. sets of marks that found a P lace 
in the Wigur, Niichen, Mongo), Korean and tlie Manchu. A dot 


li a@ consonant or above it removes the aspirate. ‘This is a pure- 
ly Semitic use of the dot. In Manchu the dot also stands fore asin 

. = mene “certainly.” The dot on the left side of this symbol 
3°, is 2 but on the right side is ¢. It is our Amen and has the same 


sense. ‘T'his is true of itin Mongol where it is zn,“ it is so.” It is to 
be noted also that in Manchu writing the dot changes o to w as in 
Y Lefu “a bear.”” The word for a bear in Hebrew is dé, but 
- In Syriac it is df/v. The reason that the Syriac and Man- 
chu words are identical is not that one nation borrowed 
from the other, but that both races inherited the word from the 
primeval vocabulary. Borrowing was li: nited to written symbols 
in this case. 


The horizontal double dot -- is in Syriac ridui and it 
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marks the plural number when it is over a consonant. It 
becomes oblique \ before the letter / 


Interpunction, Our colon and semicolon, full stop and comma 
appear to be of Semitic origin. In Syriac °°. and :: mark a pe- 


riod. At the end of a clause -. is found. Small men:bers » 


of a clause are divided by two dots : An interrogation is marked 
by : or »* The Mongols have these marks in their sacred 


books. It is known that the Syrian Christians gave the art of 
writing to the Wigurs and afterwards to the Mongols. 


I have read with much interest Mr. J. Scott's article in 
THE Korean Repository fo rMa‘ch on “Sanscrit in Korea.” He 
describes a work of A.D. 1778. It contains a Sanscrit syllabary 
of 225 Chinese characters and it is a traditional heirloom of a 
Buddhist monastery in Korea. In the Manchu syllabary ag 
written with Syriac characters, there are about 790 syllables. It 
Is necessary in Manchu for those who write syllabically to repre- 
sent all possible variations. Thns f@ for mstance is varied in 
syllables and may be fa, fai, far, fan, fanz, tag, fas, tad, 
ah, or tal. Pere are ten syllables In Am yots Dtetionary 
of Manchu, words beginning with this sy ll: ible fa occupy fif- 
teen pages alone (pp. 196—210 in vol. IL), 


The Buddhists in Korea, in the table of 225 Sanscrit s\ Ila” 
bles, have preserved facts which throw light on the srread of an” 
cient writing. Thus, two dots on the left written like a colon, if 
not purely Sanscrit, nay be a mark possibly to represent of and 
should in connection with 7 #1 be read pak. So is also 
PE =A} for the same reason to be read sak’. In Marehn 
the mark on the left stands for & IL therefore offer this 
suggestion: In Syriac writing the symbol .y stands for 4, and: 
stands for 0. Syriac influence may be present in the upgrowth 
of Buddhist Korean writing. A single dot (anuswara) on the 
left is the Arabic n and the Syriac n =. In Sanscrit n 
i fr] . In Hebrew it is } The “} & of Korean is the Syriac 
am koph and this again is the Hebrew —). The Korean form 
of this symbo! is the last oblique stroke in our K, and is of Semi- 
tic origin thro the Sanserit. The @ mm of Korean is the Syriac 
Xo: the Sanserit U the Greek Ly and tue Latin M. The J. 
s of Korean in Sanserit is 0 : in Syriac it is Q), in Hebrew fy 
and in Greek it is 6. 


The Korean 4, written f, co: sists of (a) the Sanscrit addi- 
tional down stroke for long aon the right; (b) the right hand 


na 
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oblique stroke in the Korean form is probably the Syriac dot 
written above and below any consonant and called a. 


The Korean is the dental Sanscrit re In Sanscnit, 


ratna “a jewel” is J. fA: In this symbol E is ¥, r is t, 4 
isn. Theold Buddhist Sanscrit is 


eg 


The right hand stroke of the vowel a and the left band dot of the 
Buddhist make up together the Syriac double dot above, and be- 
low a consonantand giving it the sound of a. In Mr Scott’sarticie 
in the word mani “pearl,” at the foot of the 3rd column, nay bx 


seen the Semitic and Sanscrit win sc. his is the Hebrew 


DAY. The vowel is | on the right. This symbol then, 
as Korean Buddhists write it, is strictly alphabetic It is evi- 
dently true that the Sanscrit long vowel a is of Semitic and 
Arainic origin, for the Syriac New Testament habitually uses 
a long vertical stroke for a at the beginning and end of wordc’ 
The Buddhists were helped by the Aramean scribes of the Per- 
sian kings, and they were probably Jews of th» northern tnbes 
and of the first dispersion. ‘This was provably true also of 
some Aighan tribes. It is due to this that we find Aramean 
vowels in the Buddhist books of Korea. Mr. Scott would add 
to our obligations by printing several more pages of the mixed 
Korean and Sans :rit writing which he bas in bis possession. One 
page is not sufficient. 


It is certainly most interesting to the missionary and to 
evary Christian student from the West, to find bere the results 
of the ancient Christian missions. ‘ihe superficial! inquirer 
would conclude tiat al! this teaching of alpbabetic writing is 
Buddhist and that it is due to the philological genius of India. But 
itis notso. The vowels as well asthe consonants of ancient Indian 
writing are, it is now nearly certain, all of Senutic origin. 

The sounds f and 4 are expressed in, Koreaa by” y and 
- B in the 15th character of the 5th column where wih bak “thin” 
is written Uy. The sanscrit for da is \}. Here the right vertical 
is a. The force of w is 4. Thedot removes the aspirate as in 
Manchu writing and in Hebrew. It is what Hebrew gramma- 
rians Cull the dagesh ine. This we learn from the more full 
icpresentation of Korean writing which we have in Buddhist 


books. ‘The final 4 in daé is wiitten below- in the form of 7 . 
The Korean 2 is the Hebrew y, coming. thro the 
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Aramean > and the Sanscrit >A It is also our L, J. The 
Buddhists learned it before the conquests of Alexander in the 
days of the dynasty of Cyrus and Darius, but the use of points 
shows that Christian missionaries helped at a later time to teach 
writing. We find a dagesh lene in use in Manchu writing on 
the eastern coasts of Asia. This isa real proof of that inflnence. 


It may he shown in this way. The Niichi writing is made 
up partly of Chinese characters and partly of points. This form 
of writing is now explained by the publication in 1896 of tables 
und lists of words and characters in a work of Professor Grube 
of Berlin. It is called Die Sprache und Shrift der Juchen. 
He bas a list of 800 classified Nichi words with the sounds and 
Chinese equivalents. By the study of twenty Niicht documents, 
obtained by Dr. Hirth at Shanghai, he has been able to collect 
these Niichi words and to add the pronunciation in Chinese and 
German. Hehas also arranged the sounds of the Niichi words al- 


phabetically. “Wind” was written by the Niichi people PA —- 


The Chinese characters used to represent it are J ARIE. The 
sound is ¢dun, our wind and the Latin venfus. The Italians and 


Teutons inserted ann. A “temple” in Korean is y| chyel, the 
Chinese SF si and Japanese fra, was in Niicbi KH and 
pronounced Kk ZR) Elsewhere the character Hi is Za. We 
can therefore see that the syllable % was written with k and 
surmounted by 


Let the principle of writing be noticed here. In the word 
“wind” ending in wn, a Syriac mark is used on the extreme 
right, the axuvswara. In Manchu writing ” is written with a 
' dot on the left. The same is true of Mongol. In the word 
for temple the same mark changes the vowel as in the Chinese, 
in this instance from a to ai. The Kietan people received help 
from the Syrians’as well as from the Chinese in making their 
written characters. Men from the West helped the Hindoos with 
mathematics, architecture, the drama and with the art of writ- 
ing. Both Hindoos on the Ganges and the Kietan in north-eas- 
tern China were indebted to Jewsand Arameans first, and later 
to Christians, who went among them as missionaries, for the art 
of writing, 

Both Buddhism and Christianity are altruistic religions, for 
both teach that men ought t> be unselfishly benevolent in doing 
good to others. Asia is eminently distinguished as the source both 
of spiritual and intellectual light to all mankind. Our ancestors 
lived in obscurity and poverty till religion inspired mankind 
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with the desire to do good to others. This led the way to pro- 
gress and to the social and spiritual life of modern Europe. 


Niichi-marks 1] emu, one. chu, two. tc tam. three. =I. dutn, 
four. It should be note’ that a slight upstroke is alded to the Chi- 
nese symbol for one and for twe. [t the Niichisymbol for dam the 
Syriac mark : for the vowel i isused. In the symbol for dum, 
four, the dot is Arabic forfinal n, the Sanscrit anuswarais used. In 


the Niichi word wnsun. poor, sun is expressed by ++. The dot is 


again anuswara. ‘The character LR mai is usel in 25 Ff, mai 


‘sa, wheat, and in other words. There is no doubt. then that 


the sound is right. But , with the force of ai is Chinese as 


n Kk fat_~=«It is shown by this exanple that the vowel system 
of Niichi writing is in part Chinese. But it is also Syriac, forin 


tsa the Chin ce -¥- word called ¢si formerly had that sound 
with final k. So too 3 sa occurs in ditasa “near.” It contains 


the vowel @ and has the Syriac two dots placed wide apart to 
represent that vowel. The Nichi word sasa, even, is written 
wita the samesign doubled. Since sasa means to bring into 


mooth order, the Korean E xj is the same word with this 
and with the two Chinese words Ah ist “even” and xi] ts 
‘accurate, minute.” 

As ,0 the Korean ©, it is alopted from the Sanscrit 
v in part. But there is in it a Syriac element. The Greek is 


formed from y aym. Its original wasasnall citcle In the 
Palestine Explor*#ion Fund Quarterly Statement for Jan. 1896, 
in the table of anClent Hebrew forms there given, ayin is a circle, 
or nearly so, in every instance. It is a circle on the Moabite 
stone, B.C. 800. The Hebrew form in oar Bibles is quite new, 


We are therefore warranted in concluding that ® in the V or 
Sanscrit is formed from the Semitic 16th letter andethat the 
same may be said of the circle in Korean writing. It is used 
for ng because it stood for the Semetic ayin. This is the only 
possible explanation. It is used, ae in Scott’s Manual, for the 


ten vowels, o} a, of ya, oj e (0 u), od ye (yo, yu), © 0, 


3 yo, 4- ou (u), ST you (yu), ©& en, o| i, suuply o" the 
Chinese principle of syllabic spelling. This was, that @Yery 
syllable must have an initial and final. The Syrians taught the 
Chinese to use this principle. It is explained in the Chinese 
way in the tables prefixed to Kanghi’s Dictionary. Those tables 
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belong to the Niichi period and are simply copied into Kanghi 
from tablets of the 10th and 11th centuries. 
In the 36 initials of the Niichi period, as copied into rag 


the 31st 4% and 33rd Dge 27e supposed, on syllabic principles, to 

be spelled with an upper and lower o or # as the initial of all 
the vowel sounds included in the samples given. This o or wu is 
the © in the Korean vowel system which in its full form pre- 


fixes this mark to every vowel. In this case, asin its use for n, 
it seems to me quite clear that the originating influence is Se- 
mitic. There is nothing in Sanscrit orthography to suggest this 
system independent of Semitic aid. 

There 18 a difficulty. The Syriac points are ascribed to 
Theophilus of Edessa in the 7th century, and this is too late. 
They must bave been in use at an earlier period, early enough 
for the Hindoos to have used them in forming the Devanageir 
alphabet. Theophilus applied toa new use the marks which 
must bave been commonly employed in western Asia manA 
centuries before his day. 


J. EDKINS, D.D. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ALE’S Korfay-Enoitss Diortonary. To review a diction- 
G ary is a difficult task. It is expected of the reviewer of n 
book tliat he shal] read the book ibro, make an attemp’ 
to grasp its aim and scope, and digest, to a certain extent, its 
contents. But in connection with a dictionary, this is an effort 
from which the flesh shrinks. Not that a dictionary is dry, only 
there is a difference between it and a nove: or a tale of travel, 
which impresses and overawes one. We have often heard of 
journeys into the dictionary, usually called ‘Trips in Linguistia,” 
and have taken our fi:st one under the auspices of Mr. Gale, 
and the result has been both pleasure and profit. 

The Han Ying Cha Tyin,a Korean-English Dictionary 
by James 8, Gale, B.A., is probably the most noteworthy work 
relating to Korea which has appeared in the English language. 
Its ambitious character and the success which hag attended its 
execution places it deservedly at the head of the English litera- 
ture on the peninsular kingdom. It gives to English speaking 
and other students a ready entrance to the written and spoken 
forms of the Korean language and it throws many interesting 
and valuable side-lights upon most of the lines of investigation 

by students of Korea and things Korean. Sup 
one desired to investigate the proverbial wisdom of the Koreans, 
' or forms of divination practiced by the People, or the variety of 
the finny inhabitants of the waters of Korea, the Han Yong 
Cha Tyén will be found to afford many valuable and sugges- 
tive items of information on these and all kindred lines. 

The title-page of this dictionary bears the imprimatur of 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, the book having been brought out by 
them atthe Yokohama Bunshka, 1897. It is small 4toin form 
and a ponderous tome of 1160 pages. This is Mr Gale’s sec- 
ond work in lexicography, his name ap ing in connection 
with that of Dr. Underwood: on the title-pa of the latter's 


— 
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Korean-English Dictiona'y. Along linguistic lines the Han 
Ying Cha Tyém is the third effort of the author, he having pub- 
lishe i a manual of Korean verb-forms, entitled Korean Gram- 
matical Forms in 1895. Work on the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into Korean and the translation of Zhe Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, have given Mr. Gale many facilities for compiling the list 
of words and definitions found in the dictionary now before us. 

This labor, he tells us in the preface to the Han Yong Cha 
7yoém, bas been no easy task. “At this stage in the study of 
Korean, the work of preparing a dictionary is attended by a long 
series of discouragements. ‘I'here being no wnitten record of collo- 
quial, the labor of finding words, to begin with, quenches any 
desire for further effort.’’ Probably the good Presbyterian doctrine 
of ‘perseverance’ came in to help him im spite of the quenched 
desire. ‘‘Another discouragement is the fact that there are no 
natives prepared, as yet, for the task of lexicograpby. One thing 
all educated Koreans know, is the use of a word in its proper 
connection, but when it comes to taking it independently, and 
defiring it by other terms, the conditions and requirements are 
entirely foreign to their mode of thought. ‘The only way to 
arrive at a definition is by comparing sentences that show the 
possible ways in which it is used by ¢rustworthy speakers of the 
capital, Tius has been the aim m the prosecution of the work.” 
The italics in this case are ours as we wish to call special atten- 
tion to this clear declaration of Mr. Gale as to the standard 
which he adopted in definition, namely, the meaning of the word 
in and about the capital. Local dialects amounting to separate 
and distinct languages, as is the case in China, do not exist in 
Korea. But provincialisms, consisting in variations of sound and 
form of the word, or the use of some peculiar word to indicate 
a thing the use of which is limited to a givex locality, are 
both frequent and coniusing. The student and the lexico- 
grapher find, therefore, at the outset of their studies that the 
spoken forms are varied in these three particulars. A standard 
is therefore necessary to indicate what is good speech and what 
may be styled a variation, und this standard Mr. Gale properly 
found in the speech of the capital. Examination shows that 
Mr. Gale has adhered to this faithfully, and far from being a 
dictionary of provincialisms it will be found that provincial forms 
are oftener wussed than those of the standard. 

Another discouragement of which M1. Gale tells us is “the 
difference between the sound of the colloquial and the book-form | 
system of spelling’’—or in otber words the fruitful but exas- 
poe subject of orthography. In Korea the spelling of the 

mun or national script has been altogether a matter of indi- 
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vidual taste. Take the commor word for “what, which.” Mr. 
Gale gives it as | &, the editor of the /ndependeni writes it 


=, and most of our personal correspondents write it oj OF! 
It is this multiplicity of variation which is a distinguishing feature 
of the im mun of to-day, and over which the student spends many 
& weary and toilsome hour. We are glad to note in this con- 
nection, that our wide awake contemporary, the editor of the 
Independent, has come out with a strong plea to the government 
that it enlist Korean scholars in the preparation of a standard 
dictionary of the Korean language in the national script. And 
having issued such a standard, a series of text-books conforming 
to it be published and placed in the hands of pupils throughout 
the realm. To this we give our heartiest endorsement and 
trust our contemporary will not cease to agitate the matter until 
it become an accomplished fact. 

But no such standard exists to-day and the lexicographer 
and writer in im un are on the deep sea, possessing no chart 
and only an imperfect compass in the oral sound of the words 
What might serve as a chart exists in the Of f‘ydn, a diction. 
ary of the Chinese with the reading of the characters in the na- 
tional script. But “these readings do not agree in every cas- 
with the sound of the colloquial.” “There are also book-iorme 
of the vernacular, that are already in every day use.” In this 
case, Mr. Gale says be chose a middle course to avoid, as far as 
possible, extreme book-forms, ard also a too literal rendering os 
the colloquial. The middle course has been to give the prefer, 
ence to the colloquial form as far as possible. How far th- 
will prove satisfactory only tin e and extended use of the Han 
Ying Cha Tyén will tell. In this connection we note that hig 


gives “north” as 4. On wae grounds Mr. Gale has devi-e 


ated from the usual forin of 5. we do not know. 

Mr. Gale’s dictionary is the fourth attempt to produce a 
lexicon of the Korean language. ‘The first was the Han Pil 
Cha Tyon, or the Korean-French dictionary of the French 
Fathers. Prepared under the supervision of /ére Robert, now 
the lonored senior member of the mission, it will slways stand 
as a monument to the industry and scholarship of the compilers. 
Following this came the less ambitious efforts of James Scott, Esq. 
of LB. M. 's Consular Service, and of Rev. H,G. Underwood, D.D. 
Mr. Scott’s dictionary is a vocabulary of English words with 
their Korean equivalents, while Dr. Underwood's work is a dual 
of ish-Korean and Korean-English definitions. 


vocabulary 
Both of these works will be found useful by beginners in the 
study of Korean. ‘The only one of these works with which the 
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Han Ying Cha Tyén can be compared is the . work of the 
French Fathers. Mr. Gale tells us he used the latter work as 
a basis and spent some six \ears in completing his list. For this 
pur pose novels were read, the classics studied and many other 
sources ‘aidunder contribution. ] heresult bas | eer: a largeincrease 
and a distinct advance over previws efforts in lexic>graphy 
This was to be expected, as Mr. Gale tad the berefit of tue la- 
bors of his predecessors. The French dictionary contains, app rox!- 
mately, 26,700 words and so e 850 forms of the verbs “to do’ 
and *‘to be.” and constitutes one of the most valuable aids ever 
put im the hands of a student: {the Korean language. The boly 
ot Mr. Gale’s dictionary contains, approximately, 33,700 weds, 
or an increase over the Fren ch dictionary of 7,000 words — 
a dictionary of itself. Mr. Gale. however, bas omitted the para- 
digm of the verb data “to do,’ which we greatly regret. To 
have rendered it into corresponding English, as the French 
missionaries have done in French, would have been a feature of 
large and permanent value in the Han Séng Cha Tyin Mr. 
Gale has given us more than an equiva'ent, however, in a trans- 
lation of the O# p'ydn above alluded to, of which we hope 
to pubish a review by a well.knoen sivalogue, in a future issue. 
‘This translation of the O# p‘yén constitutes Part IL. of the 
Ilan Yong Cha Tyén and is entitled the “Chinese-English: Die- 
tionary.” It contains about 11,600 Chinese characters. Con- 
cerning this Mr. Gale says: “ Another serious question bas ben 
the dividing line between the colloquial and Chinese literary ex- 
pressions. In view of this ditheulty it was found necessary to 
add Part II., containing all the c!aracters of the O&# pydn with 
the meanings taken from Giles’ Chinese INictionary, and the Ok 
p yon \iself, in the desire to make the work as complete as possible 
fcr literary expressions as well.” Adding these 1! ,6(0 defimtions 
to the 88,700 in the body of the work we have a dictionary of 
45,COO words, and yet Mr. Gale ‘assures us that “the dictionary 
makes no pretensions to being unabridged, as such is an im- 
pessibility at this stage in the language.” It would he interesting 
to inquire how large a Korean dictionary must be to be com- 
plete, which we understand to be Mr. Gale's weaning here, 
or to put it in another form, how many words the Korean 
langaage contains. Allowing a margin of ten per cent for 
the words which have so iar elnded lexicograp' ers we would 
have approximately 50,000 words in the Korean vocabu- 
lary. Some would have us add the variations of the verbs, 
but to this we demur. For this reason: about one fifth of the 
Korean vocabulary is either verb or capable of a verb-form, and 
the average grammatical variation of the Korean verb is 300 
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forms. This would give us asmall sized “unabridged” dictionary 
of 3,000,000 words. We are doing our best to learn the lan- 
and we do not like to contemplate such a possibility. 
Mr. Gale’s dictionary is almost unabridged” enough for us 
In order to test the completeness of the Han Yong Cha 
Tyén we took several vocabularies and looked then up. The 
first was on official ranks,—fifty words, of which forty were found 
properly listed. Some of the definitions were nct as definite as 
we could have desired, ¢.9. Xyo-ri, “An officer of the rear rank, 


5th degree. See * S}” So we hastened off to the of-dang, 
which we were told “is the name of the office of the Ajori; a 
rank of the 5th degree.’ Having examined the vocabulary 
of korean titles we would sav that cur sympathies are with the 
lexicographer atthis point. For as far as we could find, long ages 
of disuse and inglorious inactivity have reduced the official titles 
of the old régime, in the mind of the’ ordinary Korean to “werds, 
mere words.” Ina vocabulary of tin werds, cn the parts of a boat, 


Mr. Gale had all the words except one—A} o}cy —which our 
informant gave us as the word for “fending pole,’’ Mr. Gale 
gives it as sat dai, which is the usual form, while that of our 
informant was a provincialism. Since Mr. Gale’s dictionary ap- 
we have put it to constant use in reading history, novels, 
the 7ok-nip Shin-mun and in ordinary conversation and have 
found it a ready and reliable aid. 

In the order of arrangement Mr. Gale has varied fro:n the 


French in separating ~ and @ and Zand rc. This doubt- 
less in harmony with a strict scientific classification, but it will 
prove confusing for a time, becanse in pronunciation the Korean, 
as far as we have found, makes no difference in tbe sound of 
Initial V and @. The separation of A and c isin con- 
nection with finals and in both cases we fear it will neceasitate a 
“‘still-hunt”’ which the French have avoided. Stillit can be justified 
on the ground of being conducive to improved orthography and 
that is a great consideration at this time. 

Mr. Gale has also omitted the large capitals which ordina- 
rily head the divisions of words under s2parate letters. They 
were a conveinence in hunting up words, which it might have 
been well to have retained. 

Our au: hor has admitted no transliteration in the body of 
his work; but in the Introduction gives a table of equivalents for 
the ii mun characters, which to our mind is the beat thing that 
has yet ap in the matter of romanization. And it would 


be well, probably, for it to come into general use as a step, at least, 
towards uniform transliteration. To charge tiie Korean with 
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variety and confusion in orthography, is, on the part of the or- 
dinary foreign student in Korea, a case of “the pot calling the 
kettle black!’ The time has come for a step towards consis- 
tency in the roman transliteration of the national script, and it 
seems to us Mr. Gale’s system offers a good basis upon which to 
work for the present. 

The Introduction to the Han Young Cha Tyéon is taken u 
largely with a review of the philological essay prefacing Gile’s 
Chinese Dictionary. The following comment of that.eminent 
sinologue is taken exception to by Mr. Gale: “Any European can 
learn to read it (the national script) in an hour.” Contrary to 
this Mr. Gale says: ‘‘We know of no European who has learned 
to read in even a few months, much less in a single hour; 
in fact many intelligent students have worked for years without 

uiring the art of reading tnmun.’’ 

If Mr. Giles bad said that the Korean alphabet, consisting 
of twenty-five simple and easily memorized symbols, could be 
learned by an European in one hour, be would have been within 
the limits of possibility, and it isin this sense undoubtedly he 
should be understood.. But the man who knows the Korean 
alphabet is still a long way off form being able to read the ii 
mun, To pronounce the syllables properly, obey the laws of 
euphony and recognize where one sentence ends and another 
begins is the weary work of days of application, and years of 
hard work are necessary before the student can take up one of 
the new style books (those introduced by missionaries) and read 
them offhand. These difficulties are multiplied when we turn to 
the cheap itmun \iterature of the Koreans themselves. Here 
typography which is an outrage, orthography which is almost 
unrecognisable, and rhetoric which is ornate to the highest pos- 
sible degree of obscurity, unite to hold back the student for years 
from that ideal when dimmzun can be read like a Korean. And 
in this sense the declaration of Mr. Gale is correct—many in- 
telligent students have worked” for years without acquiring the 
art of really reading iitmun.”’ If reference is here made to 
the cheap literature of the national script, we not only know 
of Europeans, but of many Koreans who find it impossible to 
read. Clear, recognisable typography, however, would change 
all this. ‘lo Mr. Gale we would extend our very best thanks 
for this magnificent contribution to the elucidation of the Ko- 
rean language. [t should find its way to the desk of every stu- 
dent in and of Korea. 


The Seoul-Chemulpo Railroad.— Messrs. Collbran and 
James, who have ry or the contract to construct the road 
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‘bed and road for the Seoul-Chemulpo Railroad Co. are rapidly 


pus: ing the work of construction, Thi firm, which has its bead- 
quarters in Denver, Colorado, and Chattanobga, Tenn., consists 
of Mr. Collbran, President of the Midland Ternunal Railway of 


‘Colorado, and Mr. James of the firm of Jan.es & Co, Railway 


and Mining Supplies, The official representatives of the com- 


K: in Korea are Messrs. W. T. Carley, I¢ngineer-in cliarge, 


R. Bostwick, Auditor, and S. F, Philips, Superintendent of 
Construction. The connection of these gentlemen with the road 


will probably cease on its completion and equipment, as they are 
In the employ of the construction company and not of the rail- 


road 

he contract of Messrs. Collbren ard James calls for a 
completely equipped railroad including stations, repair-shops, car 
and engine-houses, turntables, telegraph line, as well as the 
equipinent, and the road proper. The chief difficulty will be at 
the river Han, but the plans for crossing it bave already been 
perfected. This will consist of an eight-span steel truss bridge, 
now in course of construction in America. ‘This bridge is 1,650 
feet long with approaches at either end of wooden trestling. 
The length of these wooden approaches will be 800 feet, giving 
the bridge a total length of 2,450 feet. or nearly balfa mile. It 
will be erected close to the King’ s Ferry about four miles out 
from the capital. 

The road will be standard gauge, four feet eight inches in 
width and twenty-five miles in length. It follows the public 
road from Chemulpo to Seoul closely. The station building for 
the terminus at the capital is being built from plans made at 
Chattanooga and will be shipped in sections to Korea ready for 
erection. It is to be a handsome frame buildimg with a brick 
foundation. The site for this station has been located outside 
the city wall, near the Little West Gate and surveys and arrange- 
ments for the erection of the building completed. The location 


of the terminal at Chemulpo has not yet been decided. Over 


1,000 Korean coolies are at work on the road-bed under Ko- 
rean and Japanese gang bosses, who are under the supervision 


of Mr. Philips. The road-bed is graded, sloped, and ditched out 


from Chemulpo nearly to the Pu-pyéng or Wéonti Pass, and 
grading gangs are at work from tivat point to Oricol. The cut- 
ting thro Wénti Pass is the heaviest piece of grading on the road. 
It is over forty feet deep and several hundred feet long. At this 
= company has erected a large fully equipped forge. 
is also a carpenter-shop at the company’s office in 
To facilitate the work of construction, ten miles of 
rail and 100 tip cars are in use. The rail and fasten- 
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ings for the road, one engine and a number of construction-cars 
are expected to arrive in Chemulpo early in September, to be 
followed shortly by the bridge. 


The American Minister.—The Hon. J.M. B. 
Sill, Minister Resident and Consul-General for the United States 
to Korea, since April 1894, retires from office next month. His 
record in Korea is a brilliant example of what can be done by 
an able and conscientious man, in the absence of a specific di- 
plomatic training. Prior to his appointment as Minister to this 
country, Mr. Sill wasa prominent educator in his state. He had 
jast retired from the principaiship of the State Normal School 
at Ypsilanti, one of the largest schools in the State. He was 
superintendent of the public schools of the city of Detroit, Mich., 
for thirteen years and a member of the Board of Regents of 
Michigan University at Ann Arbor for three years. 

Mr. Sill came here at a critical period in this country’s his- 
tory. The Tong-uak uprising had assumed threatening propor- 
tions; China was persistent in ber suz rain claims, and Japan 
was solicitous for the independence of Korea. Interests clashed, 
excitement ran high, ultimatums were in the air. The royal 

ace was forcibly occupied on July 23th, and the war between 
apan and China followed. ‘Thro all these trying and stirring 
times, the rights and privileges of American citizens were most 
sedulously guarded by our Minister. When Her Majesty, the 
Queen met her violent death in October 1895, he was absent on 
a well-earned furlough, but on the first intimation of trouble he 
promptly returned to bis post, leaving his family in Yokobama 
to follow later. The grant to build the Seoul-Chemulpo railroad, 
and the mining corcession in the north testify to the increase 
of our country's, interest during the administration of the retiring 
minister. 

Mr. dillisa warm friend of Missions. His frequent appear- 
ance at our conferences, and his earnest and stirring a idresses on 
those occasions have won for him a permanent place in the 
hearts of the Christian workers in this land. 

Mrs. Sill and her sister, Mrs. Graham, by their uniform 
hospitality, unfailing kindness and delicate courtesies, have won 
for themselves the heartiest good-will and respect, not only from 
their own nationals whether resident or visitors, but from the 
general foreign community as well. We part with them witb 
sincere regret. We can but wish them a pleasant voyage home 
and a happy reunion with their friends. 


The Summer Vacation.—Last year in the June num- 
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ber of THz Repostrory we expressed the hope that ‘some 
leader among the missionaries would inaugurate a sort of Sum- 
mer School, Religious Conference, Congress, or even a Camp- 
meeting.” We have not heard the subject agitated much during 
the year, and now that another summer is upon us, our minds 
naturally revert toit, We now venture to make a suggestion 
for which we make no charges, even if adopted, If the several 
families who spend the summer at Han-kang will take the ini- 
tiative towards the organization of a Summer School—or what- 
ever they may choose to call it—they will probably find an en- 


thusiastic response. In thus naming a place, we remember that 
these friends go to this beautiful spot on the river for rest and 
recreaticn; but we also know the best rest is secured by a 
change of employment and we doubt not a meeting for a week, 
or ten days say, if so conducted as not to throw the burden and 
expense upon the residents there, might be made very helpful 
and profitable to all concerned. Acting solely upon our own 

ibility and feeling, we modestly propose a meeting at 
Han-kang for next summer. Let it be a meeting at which sub- 
jects of general interest shall be discussed, whether directly or 
indirectly related to mission work; let it be a meeting for prayer 
and deeper cousecration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of 
“THE KOREAN REPOSITORY,” 


Sirs:— 


The Korean equivalent for the second person in direct address has given, 

and I doubt not is still giving a great deal of trouble to the foreigner. My 
in this communication is to call attention to its use in the ritual. In 

what form, for example, ought a missionary to address a candidate for bap- 
tism? It seems to me the use of u is the only appropriate term for “‘you” in 
the ritual Ofcourse you understand I do not advocate the general use 
oi the term in addressing our adult Christians. Its use here does not imply 
that the rank of the minister is superior to that of the people. It is proper, in 


accordance with Korean usage, to employ the low form even to a superior or 
elder when in the presence of Ads superior. All the Koreans with whom I 


discussed this matter recognize at once that the uy form is used not with re- 
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ference to the superiority of the speaker but with reference to the superiority 
of the one on behalf of whom, or in whose presence, the minister is admin- 
istering the rite. This idea should he carefully kept in mind in order that 
Koreans may recoginze the sanctity ofall our rites and the humble place 
every minister desires to take in the same. 

This usage of a low form to an equal or superior, is in accordance with 


a principle known as rz. 
While the use of Fe in the ritual should be based on the argument 
just stated, we should not fail to note the fact that the Korean teacher— 


4] —always uses the lower form to his pupils, even in after life. 
Now notice briefly some words that might be used instead of uy eee 
S| has been suggested. It is not an elegant term. We us it to men. It can 


be used to women, but is not so used commonly. It would be out of place in 
addressing children. It might give offence if used to the aged. Its use in the 


ritual would be a forced use and sound strange to the Koreans. = has 


been tried, but it can only be used to those who are about the same age. 
To use it to children or to the aged is absurd from the native standpoint. 


3 = would not include the women. c} Al is quite out of the question. 


It isa term of great respect used by child to parent ; by younger to older; or 
by inferior to superior. It has about the force of “your honorable self.” It 


reverses the relation of teacher and pupil and is much like saying B “¥ A] 


a2 or At rae Z}—two impossible forms. It could not under any circum- 
stances be used to children. 

I conclude by narrating an experience I once had, which has some 
bearing on this subject. 

I was entertained by an official in the country. He was very anxious, for 
reasons, to be polite. He put out the usual table and two chairs on top 
of a foreign tiger-rug, and insisting on my sitting on one of the chairs, he him- 
self sat at my feet on the floor. The usual exchange of words in a character- 
istic Korean conversation followed, and £ué-sw. Of course he used the most 
polite forms in addressing me and honorifics not a few. These points are 
all given only to prove his desire to please. 

At a certain point in the conversation I turned to his yamen runners, 
who stood on the ground in front of us off the platform, and asked them some 
questions,—in fact got into conversation with them ; and emulating my polite 
host in my desire to be agreeable, I used equal-talk to them. 

After leaving the magistrate and going on my journey again, my help- 
er, who had sat with my host on the rug, said to me, “You have committed 
a great breach in etiquette.” 1 will leave it to any foreigner whether a cor- 
rection at the hand ofa native, however much we all would like it when in 
error, is not a rare matter. I presume, thereby, the greatness of my offense. 
He said, “The magistrate did all in his power to show you respect. He 
treated you as his senior, his teacher. And you returned it all by degrading 
him to the station of his yamen runners, decauwse you did not address them 
in low language, such as he would use to them, but used friendly and equal- 
talk.” 


I learned thereby a lesson, not always easy for the foreigner, but in so 
practical a way I shall not forget it. 
Very sincerely, 


SEOUL, June 25th, 1597, W. B. SCRANTON, 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE. 
(Compiled from Zhe /ndependent). 


Aug. 3th. Appointments :—Prime Minister of the Council of State, Sim 
Sun Tak. 

Aug. 12th. £dict:—The welfare of Our people is Our constant thought. 
We realize that since last year’s disturbance Our people have been suffering 


greatly on account of lack of peace and order. The dead suffer as much as 


the living, but the government has not done anything to ameliorate the exis- 
ting condition. This thought makes Us worry to such an extent that the 
afiluence by which We are surrounded is rather uncomfortable..... We 
hereby order the provincial officials to look into the various items of illegal 
taxes now being collected and abolish them all without reservation. Who- 
ever does not heed this edict will be punished according to law. 

Aug. 17th. Zdict:—The real object of having an honorary title for 
Our reign is to designate the years of Our history and to show the world 
that Our country is in a high and brilliant state. This law is unchangeable 
for ages. This year has become the first year of Awang-mu and it was 
announced on that lucky day, the 16th of this month. 


CLIMATICAL NOTES. 
2ND QUARTER 1897—FOR CHEMULPO. 


Mean Mean Mean 
Baro- Temp. Hygro- Highest Lowest 
ineter. in air, meter. ax. Min. 
Fahr. Fahr Fahr. Fahr. 
April, 29.977 49.1 45.8 69.4 34.7 
May, 855 60.8 56.7 77.0 48.0 
June, 821 68.4 65.8 86.4 58.1 
Mean Wind 
Dew-point. Mean Fog Rain-fall prevaling direction, 
Temp. Humidity. hours. hours. inches. force in miles. 
April, 42°.2 772 41 €5 ~~ 1.92 West 18 
May, 53.0 .756 93 52% #«+O+(1:.97 West 18 
June, 63.7 850 137% 37% 2.65 West 18 


Pressure.—The pressure kept low. There was a very extensive mer- 
curial disturbance obtained from a self-registering barometer. It began on 
the night of the 16th of April at 1 a.m., lessened towards 8 p.m.; increased again 
about midnight, remained strong the whole of the 17th; reached a maximum 
about 2 a.m. on the 18th; vanished at noon, but ap again at about 
midnight on the 18th; strong until a.m. on the 19th when it disappeared en- 
tirely. It is remarkable that there were no perceptible indications of this 
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extensive disturbance, and during the whole time of disturbance the course 
of mean pressure was steadv. In May, the pressure was steady throughout, 
but low. On the 4th and sth of June there was a slight depression of which 
the minimum was 29.520. The mean for the month was nearly normal. 

Temperature —For April, low and even. May, steadv throughout. 
Jure, still low and steady. As far as the records go the temperature for this 
quarter was lower than the mean readings given in the ten years’ observation. 

Hygrometer.—F or April, the observations indicated dryness. Fog ap- 
reared in great quantity and frequently, but mostly of a dry nature. There 
was less rain-fall this year than in anv of the past ten vears except 1889, 
1891, 1892, 1893. During those years there was a snow-fall at the beginning 
of the month. There was dew less frequently than common. For May, the 
observation indicated more dryness, fog but mostly of a dry nature and dew 
fell Jess frequently. The rain-fall, however, was a little greater than the 
previous month. There was less than in the last ten vears except in 1887, 
1888, 1889. In the first two vears there was heavy rain-fall in April which 
counteracted the drought of May. For June, the observations showed con- 
tinuation of the dryness, which w’s exceeded in the last ten vears only in 
1888 and 1891. Fog appeared more frequently than in May and of a more 
damp nature. There was verv little dew. 

Their was less rain-fall this quorter than in anv year in the past ten 
years with the exception of 1888; in 1891 it was just the same. J-ven those 
ye rs had this advantage, that the first quarter was rather a wet one. 

Weather —Throughout April the weather was well divided, tho at times 
rather boisterous. There was a sandstorm on the 21st and 22nd. I think the 
extensive mercurial disturbance, noted above, was an indication of the storm 
sweeping over the plains of Mongolia and causing the sandstorm here. The 
wind changed directions continually thro the month. In May, weather un- 
pleasant, winds variable both in direction and force. In June winds change- 
able, but the weather was fine, indeed too much so for the month. 

Phenomena.—Simple halos were observed during April, both by day and 
by night. At noon, May 8th, noticed a pale colored halo. April 13th, thunder 
and zigzag lightn'ng lasting for one hour, fifty minutes: on April 23rd from 
3.30 to 4 p.m. distant. thunder and a squall in the northwest, passing to the 
east. No wind was felt here. In a few minutes there fell large drops of rain. 


F. H. M6RSEL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Rev. C. T. Collyer has taken up his permanent residence in 
Song-do. 


The Christian News of this city issued a special edition on the king’s 
b'rthday, together with an excellent photograph of the king in court robes. 


Founder's Day was observed on the 13th inst. by the members of the 
Independence Club. The attendance was large and the speeches enthusiastic, 


